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■with one of the mss., wunne for winne'i— Page 
438, bottom. In the form in which the hymn to 
Mary is printed, even the special student cannot 
see that the lines are of seven accents. — Pages 
444-5. In the Cxtckoo and Alisoun songs, swike 
here certainly means cease, and not deceive ; hid 
seems much more likely to mean sound or voice 
(M. E. hide) than land (M. E. lede, hid, which 
means people, nation : N. E. D.), and hendy cer- 
tainly does not mean strange, but always pleasant. 
— Page 451. Lajamon's Brut does not exist in a 
unique ms. ,■ cf. pages 459, 461. — Page 462. The 
Popes were at Avignon only till 1377 ; after 1378 
only the antipopes were there. — Misprints may be 
noted on pages 92 (line 7, read "slyding"), 
325 (line 9), 347 (line 27, read "Novelle"), 
382 (line 6, read "Henry II"), 383 (line 5, 
read "pohhtesst"), 470 (line 32). Pages 174 
and 175 are unluckily turned about. 

The best thing about the book is no doubt the 
amount of condensed, accessible information which 
it contains. Some might perhaps criticize it for 
a lack of philosophical generalization, for not 
extracting more tangibly, at times, the spiritual 
characteristics of the Middle Ages. But it can 
hardly be denied that for a history it errs on the 
right side, and from what it does give us we can 
form our reflections for ourselves. After the world 
has talked so long about the Middle Ages in 
ignorance of some of their most significant pro- 
ducts, there may well be a truce to generalization. 
This vast amount of fact is communicated in a 
style which, though at times not without oddity, 
is clear, nervous, and animated. And the reader 
is frequently struck by the freshness and justness 
of the author's criticisms on subjects on which 
many writers could have offered no criticisms at 
all ; by the grasp and penetration which have 
enabled him to go to the heart of a subject, and 
through the thick veil of mediaeval literary con- 
vention and literary helplessness to seize upon a 
writer's essential character. 



John S. P. Tatlock. 
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An Anthology of German Literature (Part 1), by 
Calvin Thomas, LL. D. Boston : D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1907. 8vo., vi and 195 pp. 

The tasks that Professor Thomas sets himself in 
his publications are all worth while. The present 
volume is no exception. MaxMuller's German 
Classics has done good service and will not be 
supplanted by the Anthology, but where an inex- 
pensive and condensed survey of German liter- 
ature is desired preference will be given to the 
newer work. Part 1 offers 39 selections, ranging 
from the Hildebrandslied to Johann Geiler and 
Sebastian Brant and covers therefore a period of 
some seven centuries. As the Anthology is in- 
tended for students who "would like to know 
something of the earlier periods but have not 
studied, and may not care to study Old and 
Middle German," the language used is in all 
cases modern German. The translations or 
adaptations are in part by Simrock, Botticher 
and other literati and scholars, in other cases 
Professor Thomas has relied upon his own skill. 

The editor' s ' ' first principle " : "to give a good 
deal of the best rather than a little of everything ' ' 
will certainly command universal approval and 
no one will question that the selections given show 
good judgment and sense of proportion. Doubt- 
less almost everyone acquainted with early Ger- 
man literature will miss one or more old friends 
whom he would like to see included. That, how- 
ever, is unavoidable in a volume of this compass. 
But if the writer may make a suggestion for a 
second edition, I would enter a plea for Frau 
Ava, especially if Hrotswitha is to be excluded. 
It is not without significance for the culture of 
the age that now and then a woman essayed to 
express herself in verse. If the limits of the 
present volume must be observed we could sac- 
rifice the Old Saxon Genesis, as long as the 
Heliand and Otfried are so well represented. 
The brief historical and explanatory remarks that 
introduce each selection or set of selections contain 
much information that will prove helpful to the 
students for whom the work is intended. Here 
and there, however, these paragraphs seem to 
have been prepared in too great haste or without 
proper regard for the effect they are sure to 
produce upon minds unable from lack of inde- 
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pendent study to do aught but accept the judg- 
ments they here find ready at hand. Thus it is 
manifestly unfair to Gottfried von Strassburg to 
describe him as " a graceful and cunning psy- 
chologist of sensual passion" — this and nothing 
more. If the same unqualified statement were 
returned to an instructor by a student the former, 
I imagine, would make haste to show that Gott- 
fried was neither a "psychologist" nor "cun- 
ning" in the modern acceptance of the terms. 
Certainly, also, the average student will place too 
high a value upon Brant's Narrenschiff when he 
reads that "it was Germany's first important 
contribution to world-literature." I am inclined 
to believe also that the advantage gained by 
employing, even occasionally, twentieth century 
colloquial English is more than offset by the 
danger of becoming unhistorical. Tho the fact 
may be as stated, is it not in a deeper sense 
untrue to say that Thomasin of Zirclaere, in 
choosing for his poem the title Der walsehe Gast, 
was making a "bid " for the hospitable reception 
of his book in Germany ? And does it not force 
the note a little to describe the simple tho 
vigorous comic figures in the Vienna Easter Play 
as a "peripatetic quacksalver," his "cantank- 
erous wife" and "scapegrace clerk"? A ques- 
tion of a different kind that suggests itself is, why 
is no resume" of the Nibelungenlied given when 
Gudrun is epitomized so successfully in fourteen 
lines? The footnotes are helpful, but I doubt 
whether even the most careful reader would secure 
a clear idea of the poem from the material given. 
Misleading, it seems to me, is the translation of 
the title of Heinrich von Melk's well-known poem 
of satire and admonition as "Kemembrance of 
Death." By Erinnerung an den Tod is surely 
meant memento mori. 

I find myself, also, unable to agree with Pro- 
fessor Thomas in interpreting the line from the 
strophe introductory to the Ezzoleich : 

Ezzo begunde scrlben, Wille fant die wise 

as "Ezzo began to write, will found the way 
(f. e., the meter)." It is true that where there 
is a will there is a way, but the absence of the 
demonstrative with Wille and the forced, if not 
impossible explanation of wise as "way" con- 
strain me to accept the safer, even tho less 
ingenious interpretation : 



Wille composed the melody. 

Fra Wille, therefore, was more successful than 
our editor in following out Mephisto's advice : 
Associiert Euch mit einem Poeten, 

tho, as our volume proves, Professor Thomas 
is quite equal to the task of producing a pleasing 
and scholarly Anthology even when he is obliged 
to combine versifex and editor in one person. 



H. Z. Kip. 



VanderbSt UnhertUy. 



La Chanson de Roland. A Modern French 
Translation of Theodor Muller's Text of the 
Oxford Manuscript, with Introduction, Bibli- 
ography, Notes and Index, Map, Illustrations, 
and Manuscript Readings, by J. Geddes, Je. 
New York and London : Macmillan, 1906. 
12mo., cloth, pp. clx. 316. 90 cents net. 

The present volume belongs to Macmillan' s 
French Classics. In care of preparation and of 
execution, the volume deserves a place in the 
front rank of American publications. While the 
scholarship displayed is largely assimilative, it is 
also in many ways original. The editor has made 
thoroughly his own the vast mass of Roland liter- 
ature, has coordinated and sorted it out, judged 
it and placed it before us. The opinions which 
he expresses are, with very few exceptions indeed, 
conservative and sound. The author's style, both 
in his critical comments and in the translation, is 
clear, direct and worthy of the subject of the 
poem. One thing which deserves especial com- 
mendation, is the distinctly sympathetic attitude 
of the editor towards his subject There is 
here none of the omniscience and condescension 
which, absurdly enough, characterize much of 
our editing. The editor's pen knows how to write 
such words as may, perhaps, possible. 

The colored Carte topographique de la Chanson 
de Roland, which precedes the Introduction, is 
one of the valuable features of the volume, and 
will come to most readers as a revelation. The 
Index at the back of the book is extremely ser- 
viceable. A careful examination will show it to 
be almost without error. 



